The Bloody Assize
Monmouth had promised to sail in six days, but he did not
get away until Sunday, May 24th. The three ships he
had hired were in the Texel, and he and his friends joined
them with a party of about seventy or eighty men. He
brought with him four field guns, 1600 cuirasses, 1500
swords, pikes and muskets, some carbines and pistols, and
200 barrels of powder.
He had hired a 32-gun frigate for ^5500 in which
he sailed with his friends, and they were attended by a
smaller vessel which was said to be about 200 tons, and
a dogger, a one-masted boat of something less.
Monmouth's correspondents had assured him that
on his appearance in England he would be joined by the
Protestant noblemen and landowners with armed retainers.
Unless such an expedition as his was joined by men and
munitions in England it seemed impossible that it could
come to anything but disaster. Yet such was the enthusiasm
of the common people, and the crass stupidity of the com-
petent military authorities of the Crown, that General
Viscount Wolseley gives it as his expert opinion, that if
Monmouth had not been one of those cut-and-dried old-
fashioned officers, who have no knowledge of the military
value of untrained troops in the hands of capable com-
manders, he might have made good. If he had gained a
victory it would probably have brought him immediate
support from those lookers-on in the southern counties who
preferred at present to wait and see.
Wolseley's verdict is very interesting. He says that,
to officers of Monmouth'$ class, " it was, and still is, heresy
to hold that a man can be capable of doing a soldier's work,
^unless he is dressed like a cockatoo and drilled to stand
like a ramrod with his nose in the air- Monmouth was
not the man to lead a desperate enterprise in which success
depended upon the rapid conversion into soldiers of dull
West country peasants."
Although Wolseley does not say so in so many words,
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